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STALEMATE AT SHANGHAI 


. ere 


N February 20, following rejection by the 
Chinese authorities of Lieutenant General 


Uyeda’s ultimatum demanding complete evacua- 
tion of the Chinese lines to a depth of 1214 miles, 
the Japanese forces launched a determined attack 
along the Chapei-Woosung front. Five days later 
the Chinese forces were still holding their lines 
after a desperately fought engagement resulting 
in heavy casualties on both sides. 


The brunt of the Japanese attack was directed 


at Kiangwan, in the center of the Chapei-Woo- 
sung front, with the object of splitting the Chi- 
nese defenses and rolling up both ends of the 
line. 
where the fighting was most severe, was held by 
two divisions of General Chiang Kai-shek’s picked 
troops. 
anese forces had penetrated the area beyond 
Kiangwan and were threatening a vital line of 
Chinese communications at Tachang. With the 
aid of heavy re-enforcements, however, a Chinese 
counter-offensive drove back the Japanese forces, 
and reports of February 23 indicated that the line 
of battle still rested on Kiangwan. 
check to the Japanese forces either reveals an un- 
expectedly superior military ability on the part 
of China or else suggests that Japan’s military 
prowess has been greatly overrated. 


Press dispatches stated that this sector, 


On the morning of February 22, the Jap- 


The severe 


In Manchuria on February 18, five months after 


the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, the “in- 
dependent” republic of Ankuo (Land of Peace), 
including Inner Mongolia, was proclaimed at 
Mukden. The declaration was signed by the vari- 
ous Chinese rulers—upheld by Japanese troops 
and directed by Japanese advisers—of Mukden, 
Kirin, Harbin and Tsitsihar. 
Henry Pu-yi, scion of the former Manchu Dynas- 
ty, will be the first head of the new state. 
While, two military uprisings at Tunhua and in 
the Chientao region, requiring the dispatch of 
Japanese troops, suggest that the pacification of 
Manchuria has not yet been accomplished. 


Reports state that 


Mean- 


On February 19, after a special juridical com- 
mittee had overruled Japan’s legal objections, the 
League Council decided to summon the Assembly 
for March 8 to hear China’s case. This meeting 
of the Council was marked by the plainest speak- 
ing on the Far Eastern crisis yet heard at Ge- 
neva. The Japanese delegate, Naotake Sato, 
abandoning technicalities and admitting Japan’s 
failure to respect its obligations under the 
Covenant, boldly stated Japan’s need for expan- 
sion, pointed to the racial and commercial ob- 
stacles raised against Japan, and defied the other 
great powers to cast the first stone. M. Paul- 
Boncour, president of the Council, after alluding 
to Japan’s denials of territorial aims, stressed the 
“terrible contradiction between this territorial 
disinterestedness and the fact that the ground is 
not to be evacuated until it is covered with dead.” 

The Japanese elections on February 20 resulted 
in an overwhelming victory for the Seiyukai 
(Government) party, completely reversing the 
previous majority held by the Minseito party in 
the Diet, and indicating popular support-fer the 
government’s policy in China. Final returns gave 
304 seats to the Seiyukai, 147 to the Minseito, 5 
to the proletarians, and 10 to other parties. De- 
spite the Seiyukai landslide, reports from Tokyo 
on February 23 indicated that the serious check 
at Shanghai might require the formation of a 
new “national” government. T. A. BISSON. 


World Boycott Against Japan? 

Out of the confusion created by the Sino- 
Japanese war, two main facts have emerged. 
The first is the ruthlessness with which Japan has 
violated the Nine-Power Treaty, the League Cov- 
enant and the anti-war pact. Despite its solemn 
acceptance of these agreements, Japan is turning 
Manchuria into a second Korea, and is laying 
plans for the break-up of China proper. The 
second fact is that, despite the existence of inter- 
national peace commitments, the outside world 
has failed to restrain Japan’s aggressions. 


ee 
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All efforts at “moral suasion” having proved 
unsuccessful, it is now evident that nothing will 
stop Japan’s invasion of China except concerted 
police action by the outside world. Such action 
is opposed, however, not only by die-hards, who 
sympathize with Japanese imperialism, but by 
some sincere friends of peace. The latter argue 
that an economic boycott would lead to hostilities 
on a large scale, thus aggravating the present 
situation. They assert that in the long run Japan 
is bound to suffer from its present military ad- 
venture and that ultimately China will be vindi- 
cated. Such arguments overlook the grave injury 
inflicted by the process of war on both the Chinese 
and Japanese people. If this war continues, it 
will create a deep hatred between the two great 
nations of the Orient, making real cooperation 
impossible for years to come. It is true that the 
Japanese military machine cannot profitably ex- 
ploit China, but it is strong enough to make politi- 
cal unity and economic development impossible 
in that country. Should Japan proceed unchecked 
in its aggressions, the entire Orient may become 
demoralized, making it a fertile field for com- 
munism, if not complete anarchy. Such a devel- 
opment would eventually inflict serious suffering 
on the Japanese people. Instead of justifying a 
continuance of the present fighting, however, this 
possibility makes it all the more essential to bring 
hostilities to an immediate end. 


For both strategic and moral reasons, however, 
the United States should not contemplate any 
single-handed action against Japan. Such action 
would possibly result in a war which, because of 
our lack of adequate naval bases, might injure us 
more than it would Japan. There is, moreover, a 
vital difference between a war fought on behalf 
of national interests, and concerted police action 
for the enforcement of international law. The 
Sino-Japanese conflict would have been composed 
long before this had the great powers announced 
last September their intention of loyally abiding 
by Article 16 of the Covenant if any state illegally 
resorted to force. Today it will be more difficult 
to check hostilities. Nevertheless, it would be 
impossible for Japan, which is utterly dependent 
for its existence upon foreign trade, long to resist 
outside economic pressure. Sixty per cent of 
Japan’s trade is with three countries—36 per 
cent with the United States, 13 per cent with 
China, and 11 per cent with India. To terminate 
this trade, a naval blockade of Japan’s ports is 
unnecessary. The same end could be achieved 
if the governments concerned should prohibit the 
entrance of Japanese goods into their territories. 


Under Article 16 of the Covenant, League mem- 
bers are obligated to boycott not only their own 
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trade with an aggressor but also that of nop. 
member states, which might involve conflict with 
the United States. No member of the League jg 
willing to impose an embargo until after a basis 
of cooperation is established with Washington, 
The fundamental question before the world today 
is this: Will the United States insist upon the 
right to trade with an aggressor state? In 1998 
Senator Borah declared that one result of the 
anti-war pact “would be to enlist the support of 
the United States in cooperative action against 
any nation which is guilty of flagrant violation” 
of the anti-war pact. Despite the Senator’s preg. 
ent attitude, this statement remains sound. 

As the recently published Manchuria cor. 
respondence shows, the United States has pro. 
tested to Japan more strongly than any other 
great power. 
United States has been marked by secretiveness 
and vacillation. At times this country has beep 
alone in protesting to Japan; at times it has been 
silent when others acted. As a result of this “in- 
dependent” policy, other governments have at. 
tempted to place the onus for failure in the 
Orient upon the State Department. In endeavor. 
ing to avoid League commitments, this country 
has ended by assuming a greater responsibility 
than any other power. The one means of pro- 
tecting our interests and of strengthening peace 
machinery is by full cooperation with the League. 


f Since the Cushing Treaty of 1844 the United 


States has sponsored the territorial integrity of 
and the open door in China. Our diplomacy in 
the Orient has succeeded only when it has been 
based upon cooperation with other powers. This 
cooperation has not been restricted to diplomatic 
action. In 1864 the United States participated 
in a joint naval demonstration at Shimoneseki; 
in 1900 it took part in the Boxer military expedi- 
tion to Peking. Today there is far more at stake 
than there was in 1864 and 1900. The funda- 
mental issue is whether the entire world is to re 
main an armed camp, breathing the poisoned at- 
mosphere of suspicion and mistrust, or whether 
it is to become a community of nations developing 
common interests by cooperative means and set- 
tling disputes by processes of law. The United 
States should face this issue squarely, without 
regard to domestic politics. The American gov- 
ernment should send an official observer to par- 
ticipate in the forthcoming session of the League 
Assembly which will deal with the Far Eastern 
crisis. In addition, it should inform League mem- 
bers that the United States will cooperate in 4 
legally established international boycott directed 
against Japanese aggression. 
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F. P. A. NOTES 


For a long time many of those closely in touch with the F. P. A. have felt that there 
should be some medium through which the scope of the work could be conveyed to 


F. P. A. members. 


We have therefore decided to add occasionally—perhaps once a 


month—these extra pages to the Foreign Policy Bulletin. We should be glad to receive 
comments as to the type of “Notes” in which you are most interested. 


The F. P. A. now has nineteen Branches. The 
latest addition is Pittsburgh, which has just com- 
pleted its organization. It has already held four 
meetings this winter, and has secured 256 mem- 
pers. The Chairman is Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
President of Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


National Headquarters has a staff which num- 
bers 53, including the staff of the Washington 
Bureau. Ten Branches also maintain regular 
workers on full or part time. 


F. P. A. Meetings 


March 
1 Elmira Far Eastern Situation 
8 Toledo Far Eastern Situation 
4 Columbus Who Pays for the War? 
5 New York Is the Peace Machinery Imperiled by 


the Far Eastern Situation? 


5 Rochester How Disarm? 


12 Albany How Can Capitalism Plan? 
12 Buffalo France and Germany Face to Face 
19 New York Program in preparation 


19 Philadelphia Russian Repercussions on the World 


at Large 
Program in preparation 
Program in preparation 
Can Capitalism Plan? 


19 Providence 
19 Springfield 
23 Cincinnati 


The Central Ohio Branch recently reported: 
“We surprised ourselves by excelling last meet- 
ing’s high attendance mark; hall filled and had 
’em standing; attendance 483. This brings our 
average of the year to 424 against 249 for last 
year.” 


In February this Branch cooperated with the 
Central Ohio Institute of Politics and the Univer- 
sity Religious Council in a very successful three- 
day institute consisting of several round table dis- 
cussions and a regular F. P. A. discussion at 
which there were 260 students present. 


A Boston member writes: “In spite of the ubi- 
quitous ‘depression’ the F. P. A. in Boston is prov- 
ing indispensable to thoughtful people—which is 
what we dreamed it might be here.” 


The New York discussions, beginning at 1:45 
Eastern Standard Time, are broadcast over a 
WEAF-NBC network. One member writes: 


“I think your broadcasts are very fine. I like their tone 
of constraint and lack of radicalism; I like the presenta- 
tions of opposing points of view with its tendency to re- 
duce misinformation and prejudice; and I like the amount 
of information and illuminated attitudes that you pack 
into a single discussion.” 


We Initiate Discussion 


From the Danbury, Conn. Times, February 8: “The study 
group of the Danbury League of Women Voters . . . held 
an extra meeting Saturday afternoon .. . to listen in to a 
broadcast of the Foreign Policy Association luncheon.” 


From the Providence, R. I. Journal, February 4: “The 
International Relations group of the Providence Section, 
National Council of Jewish Women, will conduct a meet- 
ing tomorrow afternoon ... Mrs. Louis I. Kramer will 
discuss the subject matter of an address given recently 
by Sir Norman Angell before the Rhode Island Branch 
of the Foreign Policy Association.” 


From the Madison, S. D. Leader, November 19: “The 
International Relations group of the A. A. U. W. met... 
last night. Plans for conducting the work this year... 
call for reports by chapters on ‘International Relations’, 
by Raymond Buell, from the various members. Reports 
from the Foreign Policy Association of New York are 
used in the discussion, which follows each book report.” 


From the Minneapolis, Minn. Tribune, February 7, re- 
porting a meeting of the Minneapolis Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War: “The time has come for the 
world to weld the peace movement in every country into 
one workable effort, to make a crusade for peace in the 
same manner in which people worked for the abolition 
of slavery and fought for world suffrage, Mrs. McGuire 
told the women after presenting a review of a talk given 
at the Washington conference by James G. McDonald. . .” 


From a radio listener in Holly, Mich.: “I would be very 
glad to receive the speeches given today at the Foreign 
Policy Association luncheon program on Disarmament. 
They will be helpful as we study the subject in our 
Woman’s Club.” 


From one in Utica, New York: “Please be kind enough 
to send the talks on Manchuria. . . I was not able to hear 
them but my wife tells me about the program.” 


From still another in Shelbourne Falls, Mass.: “I have 
tried to tell it as clearly as I could to my Dad. Because 
he was away at work, it was impossible for him to hear 
any one of the speakers. He is deeply interested in the 
present situation of Manchuria, and will not be satisfied 
until he reads the speeches of those two powerful 
speakers.” 


And editors also listen in, as shown by an editorial 
in the Fitchburg, Mass. Sentinel, January 25: “It is true, 
as the Japanese speaker before the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation forum said Saturday, that international custom 
and practice recognize no distinction as to the sanctity of 
treaties, between those treaties that are signed under 
duress and those that are not. It is true that no such 
distinction is made, but there should be. . .” 
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Did you see The Day’s Mail 


Rollin Kirby’s cartoon in the New York World- From a Librarian at the University of Virginia: “Yow 
Telegram based on our Foreign Policy Report, publications are the cornerstone of information; they are 
“THE BURDEN OF ARMAMENTS,” by William T. of untold value to me.” 


An inter 


Stone? 
; : : From the Kansas City Athenaeum: “Enclosed pleag br. Xx 
John Palmer Gavit’s article in the February find check . . . covering cost of subscription to your pub. _— 
issue of the Survey Graphic based on the same lication for one year. This was won as a reward for 
report? securing the greatest number of names for petition; 


circulated by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 


Raymond L. Buell’s full-page article in the in the State of Missouri.” 


feature section of the New York Times, Sunday, 


Februa n “Our STAKE ABROAD”? 
ry 7, on “O ° From the Editor of the Europa Year Book, London: “At 


Esther G. Ogden’s editorial in the March issue the moment of going to press with a Supplement we have 


of The Independent Woman? received your report on ‘The Burden of Armaments.’ The 
material is so useful that, anticipating that you would FOF 
Maxwell S. Stewart’s article on “Marriage and have no objection, we have reprinted the section on arma. | ——— 
Morals in Soviet Russia” in The Christian Cen- ments expenditure.” 
tury for February 10? 
i . ‘ al From a U.S. Senator: “Thank you very much for your | 7 
T. A: Bisson’s articles on CHINA FIGHTS pamphlet containing defaults of Government loans over 
Back” in the February 17 issue of The Nation, the world. I shall utilize this to a good advantage.” E) 
and on “AMERICA AND THE ORIENT,” in the Jan- . 7 R a 


: “we? ) 
uary number of Pacific Affairs! From a member of the faculty of Columbia University; |55 © 


“I congratulate you on ‘Debts, Dictatorship and Revolu- based 
tion in Bolivia and Peru,’ which I have read with interest jnese | 


The Staff—Here and There 


During the spring semester Raymond L. Buell and profit. It is unsullied by partisan comments or other | yision 
is giving eighteen lectures on International Rela- tokens of prejudice, and reveals a clean and useful piece |ngunc 
tions at the New School for Social Research in of work.” tice k 
New York. Between March 14 and March 23 would 
he will give six lectures at Cornell University on From a foreign correspondent of a leading American | myopic 
“The United States and the Caribbean.” newspaper: “The publications compress a vast amount On M: 

of valuable source material into conveniently small com- | 

James G. McDonald expects to attend the Model pass; and I look forward very much to receiving the For- prep 
League of Nations Assembly at Brown University eign Policy Reports regularly.” posal 
March 4 and 5. He will speak at the Town Hall of ad 
in New York for the League for Political Educa- — From Sir Herbert Brookes, Australia, writing about “The |MeSe 
tion on March 9, for the New York Association Financial Crisis in Australia”: “We marvel at the |W00S 
of Purchasing Agents on March 15, and for the thoroughness with which these things are done on all |portes 
Presbyterian Social Union in Philadelphia on subjects and all countries apparently in the F. P. A.” Me: 
March 28. Yoshi 

. , From Mr. F. Louis Slade, New York: “Having been in j€Xpos 
James G. McDonald’s Radio Topics Mukden September 18 and 19, I am especially interested |Powe 
Broadcast every Thursday evening at 6:30 Eastern Stand- in this pamphlet (Basic Treaty Issues in Manchuria) Jgge 
ard time, over a nation-wide WEAF-NBC network. and wish to say that it is the clearest and most accurate tjeggy 
March statement I have seen anywhere.” emph 
‘si Coun: 
. one Eastern Crisis From the Indian Social Reformer, Bombay: “The latest preci 
10 Disarmament Proposals Report received ... is entitled ‘An Autonomous India: |), 5+! 
17 The United States at Geneva the Administrative Issues.’ It is a lucid, comprehensive, f fol 
24 Dangers to the League up-to-date, scrupulously fair and impartial presentation — 
f : myth ' 4, jstatel 
81 Are Sanctions Practicable? of the question of Indian constitutional reform in all its ‘ 
bearings. The author . . . has shown surprising amount 

School teachers all over the country are using of insight into the administrative problems of Indian self- | ‘°? 
these talks “to bring our text-books up to date.” government. We have looked for points which may re | ° ® 
They write many enthusiastic letters. quire correction but without success.” a1 

“We are encouraging our girls to listen in on your From a member of the American Consular Service in ~ 
Thursday evening talks, org them the — credit as if Europe: “I find the reports, particularly those dealing son 
ad were spent in history reading.” Baltimore, with Central Europe, accurate and fair in their presenta | mi; 

ry tion of material concerning subjects which are frequently tra 

“In addition to requesting the pupils to join the radio controversial in the extreme. In the publication of such riv 
audience, I. use the printed talks as projects to be devel- reports you are undoubtedly rendering a real service in the 
oped by small groups of pupils for discussions, each group furthering that intelligent grasp of current problems ter 
having a single topic assigned for study and to report which is so essential to any substantial progress in inter- W, 
upon.” Denver, Colorado national understanding.” 


